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Active Learning 
.... What is it? 



Student involvement in learning has ; Iso been 
called active learning or experiential learning. In this 
type of learning, students are required to actively 
engage in a process of learning rather than to passively 
accept knowledge. 

Active learning is brought about by "active 
modes of teaching,** i.e., modes that require students 
to take responsibility for their own learning and that 
preclude student passivity. John Centra (1986) de- 
scribed a continuum of teaching methods, from 
teacher-activity to more student-activity with the fol- 
lowing examples: 

- lecture, films, slides 

- lecture/discussion/questioning/Socratic method 

- seminars, case studies 

- simulating and gaming, role playing, debating 

- individualized instruction, supervised independent 
study, laboratory work 

- unsupervised independent study, student research, 
independent field work 

Active learning follows the wisdom of the 
Chinese proverb: 



I hear, and I forget 
I see, and I remember 
I do, and I understand. 



If active teaming is the meansof achieving understand- 
ing, why is the lecture method the predominant teach- 
ing method used in higher education? Why do 83% of 
all faculty list the lecture as their instructional method 
of choice? 

There are several myths that deter the im- 
plementation of active teaching methods. Myth 1 : 
Students are not prepared for and not responsive to 
active teaming activities. Students prefer receiving 
knowledge through textbooks and lectures. Myth 2: 
Active teaching strategies do not lend themselves to 
certain subject areas or to large classes. Myth 3: 
Active teaching means abdicating responsibility for 
student learning. ^ 



Active Teaching 
.... Myths 



MYTH 1. Students are not prepared for and not 
responsive to active teaching methods. 

There is some evidence that older students prefer the 
traditional lecture method of leamingto active learning 
methods. There is overwhelming evidence that under- 
graduate students are rarely given the opportunity to 
engage in active learning. Large lecture classes, which 
require memorization and regurgitation of facts are far 
more common than case studies, student research, or 
field investigation. Comments from students: "While 
the student may initially nr,oan and groan at having to 
try something new and unfamiliar, the experience of 
working on such an assignment and the ultimate sense 
of achievement when it is completed will stimulate the 
thinking process and and student involvement more 
than any lecture," "Institutions shouW consider requir- 
ing students to include a research methods course in 
theirfreshman year of college. ...Research is central to 
continued involvement in the pursuit of knowledge." 



MYTH 2. Active learning strategies do not lend 
themselves to certain subjectJ or large classes. 

Examples of active teaching strategies across a vari- 
ety of subject areas are given on the EXCHANGE 
BOARD (see page 4) Large class strategies have 
been discussed by several authors, which are also 
referenced. The topic of active teaming strategies for 
large classes - because of its importance and broad 
applicability - will be highlighted jr subsequent issues 
of l/X. 



MYTH 3. Active teaching means abdicating re- 
sponsibility for student learning. 

There are times when "active teaching" is, in fact, "not 
teaching." Blind application of active learning tech- 
niques does not guarantee that actjve leaming will take 
place. Discussion groups that are not focused, case 
studies that are "cookbook-fashion," or writing assign- 
ments that require no student engagement do not 
achieve active lerning results. In orderto be effective, 
the techniques must be carefully fit to learning objec- 
tives specific to the course; continuous evaluation of 
"what works" is critical. 
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Active Teaching 
.... Examples 

Examples of active learning exist in a variety of 
fields, where instmctors have developed classroom 
methods that require student participation and en- 
gagement with the material. SeveraJ sources are cited 
on page 4, that provide examples of active teaching 
strategies by course type. 

Some active teaching tips that cut across 
disciplines are: 

1 . Writing can encourage the engagement of the 
students in problem solving behaviors Students writing 
a translation of new ideas in their own words, articulat- 
ing relationships between ideas, and integrating new 
information with prior knowledge are examples of 
active learning through writing. Writing will be more 
successfully completed when the instructor reads the 
rewrite after the students read the draft and critique it. 

2. Working in groups exposes students to different 
approaches and perspectives which can be used to 
stimulate students' abilities to articulate their own 
views and knowledge. 

When groups are instructed to compare indi- 
vidual responses to assigned work, the instructor can 
ask students to consider what the responses have in 
common and how they differ. This approach demon- 
strates an appreciation of genuine differences and 
begins to wean students from the expectation of a 
"right" answer. Task-oriented, conflict resolution and 
negotiation of consensus can be valuable byproducts 
of the group work and a viable alternative to "right" 
answers. 

3. When introducing a new concept, allow students 
5 minutes to define the concept in their own words. 
Then arrange the class into small groups to compare 
definitions and to prepare final group definitions for 
presentation to the class. Additionally, the groups 
might invent an illustration of the concept. 

4. Take time near the end of the session to have 
students write and present a summary of what was 
presented or leamedduringthe class. The summaries 
can be done individually or in small groups, and maybe 
written or oral. 



Testing Tips 

The conflict situation of test construction and 
grading is classic: essay examinations which are easy 
to construct are difficult to grade; multiple choice ex- 
ams which are easytograde, are difficult to con stmct. 
Short answer examinations items fall somewhere 
between essay and multiple choice in both construc- 
tion ease and grading time. 

Whichever type of test is chosen, instructions 
to students need to be specific. Students will want to 
know: Is there a penalty for guessing? a time limit? 
Shou Id they quote sources? Here are a few tip$^ forthe 
administration of tests. 

When administenng multiple choice tests, 
emphasize in the test introduction that the student 
should choose THE best answer. This action on your 
part may prevent lengthy discussions concerning 
remote instances in which the correct alternative might 
be wrong. A good morale builder for a multiple choice 
test is to spend a few minutes before the test telling 
students how to take a multiple choice test 
(McKeachie,1986). Remind them that they should go 
through the examination the first time and answerall of 
the questions they can. On the second run through, 
answer any questions that now seem obvious. On the 
third reading of questions they have not yet answered, 
they should eliminate the item choices they know are 
incorrect. Now. when they guess, the odds are more 
in their favor. 

Essay test administration tips include giving 
students instructions concerning your mechanical 
requirements for their writing (your pet peeves). If you 
want them to use blue books for their exam, tell them. 
Before the students begin the exam, give them the 
answers to the following questions: 

Are all items equally weighted? 

Does spelling count? 

Does sentence structure count? 

Shou Id examples be u sed to illustrate a point? 



McKeachie (1986) in his instructions to stu- 
dents for essays encourages them to "outline your 
answer before writing it. This provides a check against 
the common error of omitting completely one pari of the 
answer. If a question completely baffles you, start 

Continued on page 4 
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Symbolically 
Speaking 




The egg-symbol of the yin and the yang origi- t 

nated in ancient Chinese religions to depict the nature j 

of "maleness" and 'lemaleness." Yin and yang sym- | 

bolizes the necessary, complementary, and interde- j 

pendent relationship of two seeming opposites. The i 

combination of yin and yang produces all that comes . 

into being. i 

As a logo for the Instructional Exchange, the j 

egg symbol is meant to represent a number of "oppo- | 

sites," i.e., instmction and research, teaching and ] 
learning, testing and instructing, that play a role in an 
instructor's day-to-day performance. The combination 
of the activities produces wholeness. 



TGSting Tips continued from page 3 



writing on the back of your paper anything you know 
that could possibly be relevant. This starts your 
memory functioning and usually youll soon find that 
you have some relevant ideas". 

If you give students a choice of questions to 
answer, make sure you are clear about how many 
selections they are to make. If the number of selec- 
tions that you require is not stated on the exam itself, 
write your requirement on the board. 



Finally, without rushing students, try to keep 
them aware of their time. Budgeting time on an essay 
exam if very difficult to learn. Your prompts reminding 
them of how much time they have left will help them 
budget their time more effectively. 



EXCHANGE BOARD 

A variety of resources for active learning strategies exist in a number of discipline areas. The 
following artu^les are provided as examples, but do not represent the only or best resource. 

SCIENCE: Lawson, A. & Renner, J. (1975) Piagetian Theory and Biology Teaching. The American Biology 
leachfiL 32.336-343. 

ENGINEERING: Hayes-Roth, Frederick. (1984) The Machine as Partner of the New Professional. J£EE 
Soectrunn: Journal nf the institute of Elec^ical and E lectronics Engineers. 2831 . 

SOCIOLOGY; Mayer, J. (1986). Teaching critical awareness in an introductory course. Teaching Sociology . 
12 (4). 248-256. 

BUSINESS. Specht, P.H. (1 985) Experimental learning-based vs. lecture-based discussion: the impact of 
detree of participation and student characteristics on comprehension and retention. Journal of Business 
Educalion, £0.283-87. 

MUSIC: Pogonowski, L. (1987) Developing skills in Critical Thinking and Problem Solving. Music Educators 
jQumaLZ2.(6).37-4i. 



References tliis issue: 

Centra. John (1986). From Reports to Response. 
OERI Publication, page 4. 

McKeachie, W.J. (1 986). Teaching Tips: A guidebook 
for the beginning college teacher. Lexington, MA: 
D.C. Heath and Co. 
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' ment of Westem Michigan University during the fall 
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Lecture Variations ...continued frompi 



6. Debates can be used even in very large classes to 
achieve student involvement without losing control of 
the activities. Two or three sides of an argument can 
be managed through five minute presentations of each 
side, followed by reouttals and final summary state- 
ments. 

7. Si mulations and role plaving start with a short lecture 
that describes the context of the situation. The class 
is then divided into groups to carry out specific tasks. 
Group products are presented, and a final debriefing 
identifies what was learned. 

8. Emotional media lectures make use of audio^vlsual 
techniques to elicit affective leaming in students. Thes 
media can be used to elicit discussions, or to conclude 
classes in a powerful and thought-provoking way. 

These eight variations provide some thoughts 
on bringing more student-centered learning into the 
classroom. For further explanation of these sugges- 
tions and examples of their use, read "The Lively 
Lecture" by Peter J. Frederick in CollegeTeaching (vol. 
34, no. 2). 



About Instructional Exchange 

Instructional Exchange (l/X ) is pub- 
lished six times per year during the fall 
and winter semesters. The purpose of 
JZX is to provide a forum for the ex- 
change of information about instruc- 
tion at Western Michigan University. 

The newsletter is published jointly by 
the offices of University Assessment 
and Instructional Development. Com- 
ments and exchanges can be directed 
to the JZK staff at University Assess- 
ment or through the VAX system ad- 
dressed toBUNDA. 

Editors: 

Sharon Dodson and Rebecca Thomas 



"How To" Lecture Tips 

Lecturing (or a variation thereof) is particularly 
appropriate for helping students get up-to-date infor- 
mation on relevant research and theories, summariz- 
ing materials scattered over a large number of printed 
sources, and for adapting material to the backgrounds 
and interests of a particular audience. Eble (1988) 
offers concrete suggestions in his book. The Craft of 
Teaching on "how to" lecture effectively. Other stud- 
ies, summarized by Rosenshine (1983) also suggest 
th2 ^ there are methods that can increase the effective- 
ness of a lecture session. 

Suggestions include: 

As preparation, make an outline of the toptci; 
that will be covered. This outline should serve 
to guide the lecture, but should not preclude 
improvisation based on class feedback. In many 
instances it will be necessary to adjust the lecture 
to accommodate the needs of the class. 

Plan to p resent no more tha n five major poi nts 
in any one session. Points should be se- 
quenced so that each one is mastered before the 
next one is introduced. 

ic 

Provide an overv;<5w of the lecture at the be- 
ginning of the class. By giving students a map 
for the lecture, they can concentrate more on the 
material presented. This overview can be written 
on the board, supplied in a handout, or shown on 
an overhead, but should be in written form. 

McKeachie suggests that the "organizing prin- 
ciples" of the lecture shofjid be identified. If the 
lecture is organized by time sequence, cause-to- 
effect, concept-to-application, or problem-to-so- 
lution, the student should understand how the 
material is being presented. An overview of 
concepts plus the principles provide the learner 
with advanced context knowledge. Information 
on the extent to which the lecture is supplemen- 
tary to the text is also helpful to the student. 

ic 

Start the lecture by engaging the audience. 
This may L ? done by alluding to the outside or 
personal world, arousing curiosity through a 
question or dilemma, or using casual humor (if 
this is something you are comfortable with). 

...continued next column 
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Tips 



..continued from previous column 



Use precise, varied, and detailed examples 
and illustrations during the lecture. Since 
students generally have varied backgrounds and 
interests, a variety of examples serves to pull 
more students into the lecture than would a 
single example. Providing sufficient detail in the 
examples is necessary for students to under- 
stand the principles that are demonstrated in the 
example. Students can be engaged in the lec- 
ture by asking them to provide unique examples 
to illustrate the lecture points. 

ic 

Use a variety of presentation techniques. 
Facial expressions, voice volume and pitch, and 
posture can be varied to avoid monotony for the 
audience. Be careful to avoid mannerisms and 
affectations that distract rather than stimulate 
the audience. 

Provide redundant explanation for difficult 
points. Repetition is necessary for leaming, 
especially when LISTENING is the mode of 
information transfer. Check that a point is under- 
stood before proceeding to the next point. 
Redundant contrasts between two cor/licting 
authorities are especially important in conveying 
an overall understanding of context. 

ic 

Provide many breathing spaces or question 
periods throughout the lecture to clear up stu- 
dent misunderstandings and to allow for the 
studentsto fit new leaming intoold. Suggestions 
of resources which supplement the text and 
lecture may be provided during these periods, so 
that students are able to locate additional mater- 
ial when needed. 

Pay attention to the audience. Attempt to 
engage as many ;s possible by asking ques- 
tions, by having the audience produce examples 
of a point, or by having students develop a 
structured practice activity. 

Eble cites as major impediments to effective 
lecturing: poordeliveryskills(lackof contact with the 
audience, monotonous vocal tone, fixed posture, and 
repeated hesitations in delivery); preoccupations 
(with historical background, trivial points, arcane 
terms, or appeals to expert authority); and lack of 
context (either by way of introduction, or in describing 
the relationship of the subject to present context or 
broader subjects.) 



Grading Participation 



How much does class participation count as 
part of the grade? If participation does count, how is it 
assessed? Valid, objective, meaningful measurement 
of class participation is a challenge for instructors v;ho 
choose to include participation in the calculation of 
student grades. 

Grading criteria mustbe operationally defined, 
communicated to all students, and reinforced to be 
effective (Lyons, 1 989). One approach to operationally 
defining the criteria involves the use of BARS (behav- 
iorally anchored rating scales). This scale, originally 
developed by Smith and Kendall (1963) as a perform- 
ance assessment tool, can be readily adapted to this 
application. 

Developing a BARS is described in detail by 
Lyont, as a seven step process. The process begins 
by informing students how much participation will 
count toward their grade. As a second step,students 



Do you grade class participation? How 
much does it count? 



are asked to write behavioral examples of: poor, ade- 
quate, and good classroom participatran. These state- 
ments are collected and then "cleaned up" by a panel 
of readers to remove non-behavioral statements, am- 
biguous statements and duplicates. 

This list is then given back to the class, with 
instructions to rank the statements in terms of the level 
of participation the behavior indicates. Values from 
one (lowest) to seven (highest) are assigned to each 
statement. Averages and standard deviations are cal- 
culated for each statement. The standard deviation is 
used to eliminate statements where there is wide 
variation in the assigned ranks. (Lyons indicates that 
statements with standard deviations in excess of 1.5 
should be removed from the list.) 

The scale is constructed using the averages. 
At least six items are necessary to anchor the scale- 
with average rank and behavioral statement clearly 
noted on a scale of one to seven (example on page 4). 
The last step of the process is to duplicate and distrib 
ute the scale to class members, so that they know the 
criteria tobe used for gradingtheirclas^ participation. 
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Grading Participation ...continued from p3 

An example of a BARS (from Lyons) is shown 
below with six anchor points. 



7 
6 
5 
4 

3 
2 

1 



a) Student participates or gets in- 
volved in all discussions 

b) Student attempts to answer all 
questions given to the class 

c) Student asks questions 



d) Student expresses himself or her- 
self once in a while 

e) Student offers no infomiation at all 

f) Student distracts others during 
discussions 
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EXCHANGE BOARD 



One professor wrote to say that it is difficult to keep discussions on track when the instructor does not actively 
control the course of the discussion. The lead article in this issue of J/X. "Lecture Variations" addresses this 
comment to some degree. If you have suggestions on how to keep discussions on track, please share your 
experience with us. 

Another comment we received concerned the art icie, *TestingTips" (September issu e). In that article, it was 
stated that students should be instructed to choose THE best answei on a multiple choice test. THE best 
answer should have read the BEST answer - the implication being that if students are directed to choose 
a selection from multiple choice items, the good foil will be partially correct. To avoid the dilemma of arguing 
the point after the test (or during the test), stressing that the BEST answer(s) should be chosen may be 
helpful. It was not the intent to imply that there could be ONLY one answer for any test question. In many 
testing situations it is useful to have several correct answers. The key would then reflect multiple correct 
answers and varying weights could be assigned to different responses. 

Have strong •'easons for grading/not grading class participation? VAX them to BUNDA. Replies will be 
reported in a future issue of J/>$. 
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A Planning for Leading Discussions 
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Overcoming the Dreaded Silence in Discussion 



No longer the fault of classical adolescent peer pres- 
sure, the fear of being publicly identified as stupid for 
thehighereducation student has multiple sources, but 
often has a single result, silence. This fear crosses 
disciplinary linesand agegroups; pre-law and pre-med 
students are obsessed with grades and terrified with 
failure according to Jane Crisler (1988). Computer 
science and accounting students are conditioned to 
view error as fatal. Returning adult students are as 
fearful of public disgrace as freshmen who graduated 
from high school three months earlier. 

Faced withthepossibility of being exposed by the more 
sophisticated or knowledgeable students, insecurity is 
heightened by the engagement of professors in relent- 
less questioning. The student may well feel that it is 
"better to remain silent and be thought a fool than to 
open your mouth and remove all doubt". 

Correspondingly, the vulnerability of the professor lies 
in the fear of failing to interest students in a discussion 
andthereby incurringtheirdisdainand lack of coopera- 
tion. Fear of rejection, negative responses and loss of 
respect are identified by Sankowsky (1 988) as sources 
of hostility in both instructor and student. Frederick 
(1981) speaks of the special embarrassment of realiz- 
ing half way through a period of "discussion" that you 
have lapsed into lecture again. 

Sankowsky suggests sensitizing oneself to perceiving 
students as fearful and "little" rather than lazy, bored, 
and "big". To Frederick, this is a psychological issueof 
control, best dealt with by directing attention to the 
planning and beginning of discussion. He recom- 
mends adapting ways of starting a discussion to your 
own texts, purposes, and teaching style. Four ex- 
amples follow. 



CONCRETE IMAGES 

We often need help in remembering the context of our 
text, yet discussions are more productive when spe- 
cific references are made. Go around the class and 
ask each student to state one concrete image/scene/ 
event/moment from the text that stands out. No 
analysis is necessary, just recollection and brief de- 
scription. As each student reports, collective images 
are listed on the board providing a visual backdrop to 
the subsequent discussion. Usually the recall of 



concrete scenes prompts further recollections and a 
flood of images flow from the students. Follow-up 
questions can be used as an inductive approach to the 
text. Questions concerning what is missing from the 
list of objects on the board can be used to aid memory. 
After the board is filled, analysis may begin with 
comparison and contrast among the objects. 



GENERATING QUESTIONS 

Students have their own questions about the text, and 
can learn to ask better questions. Being able to ask the 
right questions about a concept may be the first way of 
coming to terms wit h it. One way to generate questions 
is to ask students ahead of time to prepare two 
questions about their reading. Another way is to ask 
them to write down one or two discussaole questions 
aboutthetext at the beginning of class. Questions can 
be selected at random for class attention. 

ROLE PLAYING 

Generally role playing is an effective way for the 
normally shy student to contribute in a new role and 
participate more readily in conventional discussions 
that follow. Any situation involving multiple group 
conflicts is appropriate for role playing. The professor 
in siir.'J*?tions can play an active role as moderator, 
organizing and monitoring ^he interactions that follow 
group caucuses. 



GENERIC TRUTH STATEMENTS 

This exercise develops critical skills and generates a 
good friendly rivalry among groups. The instructions to 
eachgroup are todecide upon three statements known 
to be true about some particular issue: it is tme about 
slavery that...'*, "We have agreed that it is true about 
the welfare system that...^ " We know it to be true 
aboutthetheory of relativity that...**, and so on. This 
strategy is useful in introducing a new topic where 
students may think they already know a great deal but 
theveracityofthe assumptions demands examination. 
The complexity and ambiguity of knowledge is clearly 
revealed as students present their truth statements 
and other students raise questions about or refute 
them. The purpose of the exercise is to develop some 
true statements, perhaps, but mostly Ic generate a list 
of questions and issues demanding further study. 
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Discussion Challenges and Solutions 



?? How can I get students to ade- 
quately prepare for a discussion? 

When a discussion is based on a question, it is impor- 
tant that the students have sufficient background to 
discuss. If the text or other reading assignments are 
not being read prior to class time, it is possible to force 
preparationby givinga quizbeforethediscussion. An- 
other type of solution is to provide the stimulus for 
discussion in the class. A short reading, a tilm or slide 
presentation, a role playing exercise may provide a 
common experience for starting discussions. Yet 
another possibility is to announce the discussion topic 
in advance, describing the information the discussants 
will need to obtain before the class discussion. 

?? How can I control the person (or 
group) that monopolizes discus- 
sion? 

It maybe possible to talk to the student outside of class 
time to come to some agreement on their level of 
participation. In other instances, it may be necessary 
to usediscussion strategies that eliminate the possibil- 
ity of monopoly (such as buzz groups). Yet another 
solution is to assign the monopolizer to the role of 
recorder or discussion observer. 

?? How can arguments be resolved? 

When discussions turn into arguments, it there are 
is necessary to focus the conflicts so that learning 
takes place. Taking the argument out of the discussion 
and turning it into an assignment is a good method, if 



fad? that can be obtained to support one or botii sides 
of the argument. If the argument involves value 
judgments, then it may be useful to clarify thv values 
being debated. The opportunity may be present to 
teach students how to develop an argument based on 
fact and togic rather than on consequences. 

?? How can I overcome the students' 
feelings that they are not gaining 
substantially from discussionx?? 

Frequent summaries during the discussion tend to help 
students realize their progress. The conclusion of the 
discussion should also provide some recap of what 
was covered during the course of the discussion. It 
may also be useful to have students outline what 
happened during the discussion from their viewpoint, 
or to make a list of new knowledge/ideas they obtained 
through the discussion. 

?? How can I overcome students' 
needs for "one correct answer?" 

According to P erry ( 1 970) , col leg e stu dents develop 
tellectually throughouttheircollegeyears. As students 
move from a polar world of dualism to a relativistic 
world, they will change in their abilities to understand 
and discuss viewpoints different from their own. They 
will also grow in their ability to accept that there may not 
be a single answer to a discussion question. In \erms 
of a solution, there isn't any. It may be most useful to 
gauge the discussion question to the modal level of in 
teliectuai development in the class. 



EXCHANGE BOARD 



From one reader... Thanks for reminding me that students will model my lecture-type behavior. I will be 
more careful, knowing that my graduate students are liKely to pick up my habits." 



And another commented that the article "Grading Participation" (number 2), •'raises pseudo-science to 
new heights." Questions were raised such as: Who teaches students HOW to write i)ehavioral examples" 
of varying degrees of participation? and Who teaches the teacher? Where does the "panel of readers" 
comefrom? Isitnecessarytogradeparticipation? Although some clarification may come from the original 
article by Lyons, there may be other experiences with these scales among readers. One major issue 
seems to be whether participation should be graded at all. Any further comments?? 
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Outline for Planning ...cont'd from p 1 



5. Plan the middle phase of the discussion. 
Decide which key questions will be necessary to an- 
swer during the discussion. There will probably be a 
logical sequence to these questions as the discussion 
progresses. 

6. Plan how to end the discussion. Drawing con- 
clusions and recapitulating major points are important 
to pull together the learnings from the discussion. 
Although these conclusionG cannot be fomiulated in 
advance, it is irrportant to leave time for this activity. 
Any follow-up activities or assignments should be 
carefully considered in advance, recognizing that the 
exact nature of the assignment will depend on the 
course of the discussion. 

7. Decideyourroleinthetliscussion. Thediscus- 
sbn leader must carefully consider how he or she will 
guide and direct the discussion without dominating the 
group. Whether the leader will be an authority, re- 
source, or stimulator is a decision to be made before 
the discussion begins. 

8. Pian for involvement. In some cases, maximum 
involvement can be planned through considerations of 
seating, group size, and question relevance. It may 
also be necessary in some cases to assign specific 
roles to the discussants so that participation is forced. 
Roles such as periodic summarizes recorder, time 
keeper, resource person, and a recapitulator, who 
summarizes an entire period's discussion, can be 
assigned to group members. 

9. Plan the use of time and space. For each phase 
of the discussion, estimate the amount of time needed. 
Be sufft that adequate time is allotted for HK'olvement 
and disagreements among the discussants-group 
work takes time. Appropriate seating an^ngements 
should also be considered in the planning. 

10. Plan for physical and human resource use. 
Visual aids and other discussion aids can be used to 
improve the quality of the discussio;^ A guest expert 
can be used as a resource person, a respondent to 
discussion points, or as a logic checker. 

Using these planning steps, a discussion will likely 
meet the objectives and goals of the instructor. 



About Instructional Exchange 

Instmctfonai Exchange (\IX ) is published 
six times per year during the fall and 
winter semesters. The purpose oiUX is 
to provide a forum for the exchange of 
informatbn about instruction at Western 
Michigan University. 

The newsletter is published jointly by the 
offfces of University Assessment and 
Instructional Development. Comments 
and exchanges can be directed to the 
l/X staff at University Assessment or 
through the VAX system addressed to 
BUNDA. Editors: Sharon Dodson 
and Rebecca Thomas. 
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Setting Class Expectations 



Making your expectations clear to students early in 
the course reduces the confusion that results from 
theirtryingto guess what it is thatyou wantthemtodo. 
Clear statements that tell what you expect, ♦he objec- 
tives io be accomplished, provide a structure for your 
course as well as an atmosphere of honesty that 
benefits both students and instructor. 

What Happens to Expectations? 

The goal is to clearly state class expectations that are 
both achievable and high. According to Hartz (1 989), 
there are several temptations that an instructor faces 
in setting realistic goals for a class. 

* Acquiescing to Lower Standards (particularly 
with respect to reading and writing expecta- 
tions) 

* "Dumbing Down" through the choice of textbook 

* No Papers 

* Leaming things rather than learning how to do 
things 

* Exclusively "objective" exams 

Hartz discusses these temptations in terms of their 
implications in introductory courses. He concludes 
that there are reasons to hold high course expecta- 
tions - "future jobs are going to require, on average, 
much more sophisticated reading, critical analysis, 
and writing skills than jobs in the past," and that there 
are some ways to ensure that students understand 
and appreciatethe importanceof these expectations. 

Hartz recommends that the faculty work together to 
make expectations more consistent among same- 
level courses across disciplines, and further recom- 
mends that instructors explain their rationale for the 
level of expectations to students. At the very least, 
expectations should be common across courses at 
the same lovel within a single department or multiple 
sectk)ns of the same course. The commonality of the 
expectations across courses reduces the amount of 
explanation which must be given for expectations in 
any one course. Not all forces on expectations in 
courses result in lowering the goals. Some forces 
merely constrain the flexibility of the professor. 



External Forces on Course Goals 

Frequently, the needs and backgrounds of students 
may be departmentally "controlled," as in the case of 
prerequisites and sequencing of courses. In this 
case, goals and expectations are set by curricular 
articulation - by describing how this class fits in the 
program scheme. Faculty need to work in concert to 
ensure that goals demonstrate a meaningful progres- 
sion for students foltowing the sequence. Not only 
should faculty allude to the use of skills attained in 
previous courses, but if problems arise because of 
skill deficits, curricular meetings should be called to 
address the problem. 

A second source of external control is exerted by 
accrediting agencies or licensure tests. Faculty are 
often constrained to cover certain material because of 
these groups. Sometimes the material is not easily 
integrated into the structure of the couise. Students 
should know when material is mandated by an outside 
agency and the rationale for the inclusion of the 
material. While students may be more interested in 
whether the material will be on a licensure examina- 
tion, the rationale might better be given in terms of the 
use of the material within the context of professional 
activities. 

Internal Forces on Course Goals 

Another dimension of setting course goals is the 
student dimension. Cou rse goals should clearly take 
into account the needs and backgrounds of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the course. In cases where there is 
no sequencing, it may be necessary to find out about 
the needs and backgrou nds of the students. Survey 
formsadministeredduring the first class meetings can 
be used as a simple and effective means of ascertain- 
ing student attitudes and backgrounds. Questions 
such as: 

What is your major? 

Why are you taking this class? 

Ic this class required for your course of study 
or is it an elective? 

How much experience have you had in this 
subject area? ' 
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How do you see yourself applying the mate- 
rial covered in this course? 



in which they deal with class heterogeneity. Some 
professors believe that the differences among stu- 
dents add to the quality of discussions, while others 
would rather have students who have very common 
backgrounds. Great differences in the entry level of 
students makes setting common, reasonable, yet 
high expectations for all students difficult. 



Will you be continuing to take classes in this 
fieW? 



The course can be "taibred'^or fine-tuned at this point 
to take advantage of this information. The results, in 
addition to providing infonfnation regarding goals, can 
also be used to help stimulate individual student 
interest and group interests, and to help clarify per- 
sonal objectives for taking a course (Meyers, 1986). 



"Outside of oxygen and maybe light, the two most 
importani things in a classroom are teachers and 
students," (Eble, 1988) all else is more profitably 
encountered and put to use outside of class. Ideas 
generated, information exchanged and absorbed, a 
subject matter in its abstract form are all dependent 
within the classrocrr. in large part, upon the expec- 
tations (met and unmet) of teacher and students. 
The course plan, clearly stated and shared with 
students, and baseo on student needs and back- 
grounds helps to set the stage for all that is to follow. 



Conclusion 



A formal survey of students is not always necessary. 
Experience with a course will often lead to knowledge 
of the mix of students in terms of majors and non- 
majors or in terms of transfer students and students 
who began their careers at Western or proportion of 
sophomores to junfors. These data can bfc> used to 
alter the course to make it more meaningful. How- 
ever, professors should be careful to verify their 
presunnptions about student interest with data from 
time 'i'j lime. Professors differ dra matically in th e way 



EXCHANGE BOARD 



In the last issue of J/X we printed some comnrents on using participation as part of grading and asked for more 
comment. It is difficult, if not impossible, to print responsus intact. However, we offer this long abstract because 
of the number of issues which were raised by this reader. 

"Yes, I have strong reasons noi to grade class participation-Stated simply, my reasons are threefold: 

1. Somestudentssufferfromcommunicationapprehension. stage fright, whateveryou want to call it, and I don't 
think that theyshouldbepenalizedforthis affliction if communicatingorally is not an integral part of the needed 
requirements for the class. In public speaking, such an affliction would, unfortunately, have a detrimental 
effect on their speech efforts, and consequently probably on their grade as well. 

2. Amount of participation is also directly related to personality variables, particularly introversion and extrover- 
sion , and it is inappropriate to grade students on their personality type instead of on what they have learned 
and canapply, in their own personal style. Introverts may not say as much in class or ask as many questions, 
but they frequently write betterthan the extroverts. Research indicates that they make better grades, in spite 
of, (maybe because of) their introversion. 

3. Unless QUALITATIVE measures of participation are employed, QUANTITY of participatioii would be a poor 
if not irrelevant, measure of student knowledge in a given field. Some students who have been high 
participators in my classes have also been the least contributive to the educational goals of the class. They 
typically are extroverts with very low communication apprehension, and their comments are too frequently ill- 
conceived, wordy, and off the mark. The BARS anchor points from Lyons emphasizes quantity. Attempts 
to quantify the qualitative dimensions of contributions, without recording or videotaping, would be highly 
subjective and subject to student complaint of fairness. 

So, unless a professor has the ability to assess and appropriately reduce communication apprehension, factor out 
personality variables, and can accurately and fairly judge the quality of class participation, grading participation is 
a highly questionable educational practice." 
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The First Day of Class 



First impressions, although frequently said to *)e 
misleading, are a real concern in col lege teaching. On 
the first day of class, students form lasting impres- 
sions that may either benefit or detract from the 
leaning environment. Therefore, it is important to 
plan for the first day of class and to consider the tone 
that will beset. 

Set thii Class Apart 

The instmctor must be aware that students usually 
have other courses that will meet during the same 
days, arxJ mu St be able to assist the student in making 
thetransition fromonesubjecttothe next. Forthe first 
class meeting, this has implications in the way the 
instmctor introduces the content of the course. Eble 
(1988) recommends using showmanship in the first 
class period - as long as the impression is not one of 
"all show and no substance/' On the other hand, all 
substance and no show can be equally difficult to 
overcome in the following classes. The intent is to 
pique the interest of the students in a manner that is 
consistent wiih the instmctor 's tem p er and thetemper 
of the class. 

Introduce Yourself 

It is useful to share something about yourself with the 
class, at the outset. One alternative may be to 
describe your introduction to the su bject you are now 
teaching - your experiences in a similar class, or your 
perspectives on what aclass of this type should cover. 

Plan Student Interaction 

Albwing students to meet each other is also a valu- 
able exercise for the first class period. There are 
numerous ways to accomplish this, through self- 
introductions, having students introduce other stu- 
dents, or dividing into small groups to meet in combi- 
natbn with a group activity. The benefits of students 
meeting and feeling comfortable with each other are 
realized in many ways. While more difficult to orches- 
trate in a large class during the class session, the 
instmctor can encourage people to meet outside of 
the classroom. Sharing information about the class 
and assignments, forming informal study groups, and 
providing a more relaxed atmosphere in the class- 
room are benefits that come from students becoming 
familiar with others in the same course. 



Be specific about your expectations with respect to 
sharing. Do you expect students to form their own 
study groups? Do you have study group activities 
whrch they can use? Is there tutorial assistance for 
this class? How should collaboration take place, i.e., 
discuss appropriate and inappropriate collaboration. 
What you may think is a clear violation of the student 
code of life, they may see as merely helping one 
another. They also may not see the benefits of 
studying together unless you point it out to them. 

The first days of Winter classes have already come 
and gone, this may be a good time to evaluate those 
first meeting periods, to de'cermii^e whether the first 
day set the right tone for the class. Jot down the 
ideas and insights you have now so you can use 
them on the next "first day." 
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THE SYLLABUS PLANNING CHECKLIST 



1 . Title and number of the course, where 

and when the course meets (indicate 
any course meetings which are not lo- 
cated in the assigned room). 

2. Prerequisite courses or established 

skills that are expected of the students 
in the class. Consequences of not 
meeting the expectations. Ways that 
students can brush up on required skills, 
if they are unsure of their capabilities. 

3. Letter to the student expressing the in- 
tent of the course. 

4. Table of contents for the manual/sylla- 
bus. 

5. Purpose of the manual/syllabus and 

how it should be used. 

6. Introduction (general course informa- 
tion, rationale of how this course fits into 
the program of study). 

7. Personnel involved in the course and 

how to contact them (office hours, 
phone numbers, preference for voice 
mail or not. E-mail account.) Note any 
requ ired contact with instructors outside 
the classroom. 

8. Overview of course content (course 

outline, general course objectives, 
modules or units to be covered). 

9. Description of methods of instruction 

which may be unique. Fuller descrip- 
tions are required if this is the first time 
students will encounter a particular 
method, e.g., group projects. Note any 
equipment students must access be- 
cause of the method of instruction. 

10. Relationship of this course to other 

courses in the program. 

1 1 . Relationship of this course to external 

agencies such as licensure boards, 
certification requirements, or state law. 



12. Evaluation and/or grading procedures 
(proportion that exams and assign- 
ments contribute to the course grade, 
scales or forms used for grading). 

13. Policy statements regarding atten- 
dance, acceptability of late assign- 
ments, conditions and procedures for 
make-up quizzes and exams. 

1 4. Opportu nities for non-graded feedback. 
Acceptability of turning in the first draft 
of a paper. 

15. Examples or statements regarding re- 
quirements of written assignments and 
papers. Information on the location and 
availability of samples. 

1 6. Modu le or u nit descriptions (u nit objec- 
tives, note-taking aids, flow diagram of 
unit, specific requirements or assign- 
ments within the unit). 

1 7. Materials (text name and author, other 
course readings-how to get them and 
how to use them). 

18. Statement of rationale for papers, as- 
signments, projects, lab work, and 
choice of text. 

19. Calendar (holidays, exam days). May 
want to use less detail rather than more, 
since things have a habit of changing in 
mid-stream. 

20. Reading requirements linked to the 
units and the calendar. Statement of 
whetherstudents shou Id read the mate- 
rial on the lecture topic prior to the 
lecture. 

21. Facilities and important physical re- 
source" for the student (labs, libraries, 
museums, etc.). Availability of tutors or 
study aides to assist students. 



CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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... MORE CHECKLIST 



. 22. Checklist of assignments for which stu- 
dents are responsible to Ci.T:plete the 
course. 

. 23. Sample test or sample test questions or 
information concerning where sample 
tests can be found (such as the depart- 
mental office, the reserve desk at the 
library, the textbook, or other textbooks 
on reserve). 

.24. Copies of readings or other materials 
t hat are n ecessa ry to t he ecu rs e and not 
available elsewhere (copyright or credit 
notices required). 

.25. A comprehensive bibliography for the 
course. 



26. Annotated supplementary materials for 
students to explore. The annotation 
may contain not only what the material 
is, but a rationale for its use, e.g., a 
reserve bookwhich is comparabletothe 
textbook but which is written at a slightly 
higher or lower level of difficulty, an al- 
ternative to the textbook for one particu- 
lar chapter, or a book of readings which 
contains some of the classic articles in 
the area. 

.27. A listing of University sponsored or 
community events which are compli- 
mentary to the course content, e.g., de- 
partmental symposia, performances at 
Shaw or Dalton Theaters, public fomms 
and presentations. 



EXCHANGE BOARD 



In the October issue oi\Oi we covered a number of different formats that the lecture could take 
and also hinted that lectures need changes in pacing. Linda Delene in Marketing has found that 
varying the style of the lecture provides the kind of tone difference that is particularly important 
in large classes. The lecture itself or presentation of new material is followed by an applications 
section or a discussion of that material. The applications/discussion section allows for the 
elaboration of thecop eptsandprovidestin^^forthenewconceptstosettlein. Theclosing section 
of the lecture is a preview of the next class. This not only closes off one topic, but allows for a 
linkage to the next topic. Advanced organizers, given to the students for their subsequent 
reading, provide another means of tying the course material together. 



At the Teaching Large Classes" symposi-JTi (held on campus in November,! 989), all four 
speakers agreed that time allocated for student questions during the class period v«fas generally 
unproductive. The questions often were off-task or concerned trivial aspects of the topic being 
presented. Two alternatives to taking questfons during each class period were mentioned. 

(1) Have the students prepare questions on index cards every third class or so. Draw a few 
cards from those submitted to discuss in class. Students have reported that the activity of 
writing the question often clarified a concept for them. 

(2) Use E-Mail and CONFER as alternative avenues for students to ask questions. Each of 
these VAX systems essentially gives you 24 hour office hours. CONFER gives the students 
access to not only you, but to other members of the class who may be able to help with an 
explanation. It is an electronic study group. 
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WHY BOTHER? 



Diamond (1989) cites several strong reasons for using 
a comprehensive student manual. 

1 . One of the biggest needs students have in entering 
a class, is to understand the responsibilities for suc- 
cessful completion Ci the class. By providing a clear 
time frame for assignments and tests, students can 
learn to manage their time more effectively to meet the 
requirements. In other words, students learn more 
efficiently and effectively with a well ooustmcted sylla- 
bus as their guide. 

2. Providing alternative sources of readings or study 
activities in the syllabus aWow the students to manage 
their study investment without asking forsources. This 
means that the student does not have to admit to you 
t hat he or she is having trouble with a particu lar concept 
(which many students have difficulty doing). 

3 . The manual can also be used to improve the note- 
taking process of students by presenting essential 
diagrams, formulas, and charts that will be used during 
the course. Lecture outlines or fiiMn-the-blank sheets 
corresponding to a days lecture material may be used. 
By providing these types of materials, the student will 
have ready-made organisers and will be able to con- 
centrate on the rnaterial, rather than on the note-taking. 

4. Hints on how touse theiextbook as a study aid are 
especially important when the text lacks obvious study 
aids such as chapter overviews, chapter objectives, 
summaries, or study questions. 

5. Providing examples of questions used in tests or 
providing a sample test will give students a better 
sense of how they will be evaluated. In addition to 
reducing test anxiety, this information can direct stu- 
dents in their study habits. 

Along with these student-centered benefits, there are 
benefits to the course and to departmental programs 
that may result from the use of a comprehensive 
student syllabus. Stark and Mets (1988) have shown 
that a large numberof factors can influence the devel- 
opment of a course. Organizational theory as well as 
instmctional models may influence the amount of 
control outside forces have on a course's develop- 
ment. Without a syllabus, these forces cannot be 
documented. StarkfiLal.(1988) investigated the con- 
struction of a syllabus as a mechanism for studying 



curricular coherence in higher education. They con- 
tend that the coherence and integrity of programs in 
higher education are linked to the coherence and 
integrity in each of the courses in the progi-am. Rec- 
ognition of where the students have been and where 
they are going is an essenjial element in the design of 
a curriculum. 

A FINAL NOTE 

The production of a comprehensive student manual 
may be complicated by either cost or personnel con- 
siderations. Each instmctor should find out the depart- 
mental limitations that may exist n . producing this type 
of document. Consider, however, that some costs 
(either for personnel or printing) may oe recoverable by 
selling the manual to students. 
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About Instructional Exchange 

Instructional Fvchange l\fX ) is published six times 
per year during the fall and winter semesters. The 
purposeof l/21is to provide a forum for the exchange 
of information about instruction at Western Michigan 
University 

The newsletter Is published jointly by the offices of 
University Assessment and Instructional Develop- 
ment. Comments and exchanges can be directed 
to the J/21 staff at C liversity Assessment or through 
the VAX system adc'ressed to BUNDA. 

Editors: Sharon Dodson and Rebecca Thomas. 
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PASS Program cont'd from p 1 

one correct response.) Questions are arranged to 
track the sequence of thought in the assigned texts. A 
few questions develop criticisms that Dr. Falk explains 
in class. 

The PASS program allows informational text to be 
mixed with tho questions. Virtually any amount of text 
can be written into the v^'ogram for the students to read 
priorto thequestions. This can be useful in presenting 
a "case" or "setting" for the questions that fol tow. One 
way that Dr. Falk u ses this f eatu rc 3 to identify the area 
of text that will be covered in each section of the tutorial 
and how many questions will be presented. 

The students in Philosophy 200 receive information 
about the PASS program in the course syllabus. The 
material explains how to: 

(1) find and turn on a VAX terminal 

(2) tog on to the VAX 

(3) get to the tutorials 

(4) send messages to Dr. Falk and receive replies 

(5) exit the tutorial 

(6) use the class bulletin board 

(7) connect a micro to the VAX 

(8) get printouts of class materials from the VAX 

(9) get printouts from the Philosophy computer lab 

One of the best features of PASS, according to Dr. 
Falk is the ability for easy, one-on-one communication 
between instmctor and student. By using the buitt-in 
message exchange, studentscan ask questions (often 
stimulated by a tutorial question) and receive answers 
♦hrough the PASS program. 



InstructlQQal Exchange {\QL) is published six 
times per year during the fall and winter semes* 
ters. The purpose (A\Qi is to provide a forum for 
the exchange of information about Instruction at 
Westem Mi<:higan University. 

The newsletter is published jointly by the offices 
of University Assessment and Instructional De- 
velopment. Comments and exchanges can be 
directed to the IQi staff at University Assessment 
(Room 20 10. Administration BuikJing) orthrough 
the VAX system addressed to BUNDA. 
Editors: Sharon Dodson and Rebecca Thomas 



Seeing how PASS 
works -- a demo 

PASS demonstrations can be accessed for both 
VAX and PC versfons of the program. Rrst, an outline 
of how to access the VAX PASS demo is presented. 
(One does not have to be an experienced VAX user to 
foltowthis outline.) Foltowingthe VAXinstructions, are 
some ways to demo the PC version. 

To took at a demonstration version of PASS on the 
VAX, you first need a VAX account. If you do not have 
one, call Elaine van Belleghem at the Academic 
ComputerCenter(7-5446).Togetonthe VAX system, 
the computer will ask for you r u semame and password 
(which you will get from Elaine.) Messages of general 
interest will usually be displayed as soon as you are 
"signed on" followed by a 

$ 

The dollar sig n is the prompt - it means that that the 
computer is ready for a command. To access the 
demo, after the dollar sign, type: 

RUN LIB$CAI:DEMO 

Type this exactly (no extra spaces or punctuation) 
and then hit the "enter^ key. The computer will show 
a PASS screen, with the instructions, "hit any xey to 
continue." When you hit a key, a menu will appear on 
the screen, which gives you the option of looking ^t 6 
different tutorials. For the introdu ction to PASSi which 
gives you an overall view of how the program works, 
select the option, 

INTRODUCTION TO PASS 

This will lead you through the PASS program, with 
instmction (text) and observations (questions). By 
using the spacebar, you can move sequentially 
through ihe instmctions and observations. If you 
choose to answer the questions (observations), you 
can use the tab key to call up the alternatives. Then 
type the letter that corresponds to your choice, and hit 
the return (or enter) key. These instmctions are dis- 
played in a box at the top of the screen. Displayed at 
the bottom of the screen are directions for invoking 
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Page 2 





1.- 


What riiri you like abnut Instructional Exchange? 




2. 


Which articles did you find useful? 




3. 


What didnl you like about the newsletter? 




4. 


Do you know of innovations or practices on campus that should be highlighted in 
coming issues? If so, what are they? 




5. 


Would you be willing to write an article about teaching and leaming at Westem on 
a topic of interest to you? so, what topic? (Also, please identify yourself if you 
would be willing to write.) 




6. 


Are there other topics you would like to have addressed next year? Please list. 
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Be the Competition for the Local Video Store 



How many students do you think have access to a 
VCR? How many of these students are more comfort- 
able watching something on TV than reading about ft? 
Why not take advantage of their most comfortable 
information channel? 

Walt Turner in Mathematics and Statistics has found 
a way to do just that. He has videotaped himself solv- 
ing math problems and Has made the tapes available 
to students. Think about the options they have for 
using the tapes - playing them several times, or going 
back over a segment of the solution whk:h is a little 
tough for them. 

At Dartmouth, the physics department has a similar 
approach. The department has stored lectures and 
problems from former textbooks, enabling students to 
see a concept practiced in more than oneway. Using 
multiple textbooks varies the format and style of prob- 
lems just enough to make it interesting for the students. 



This takes advantage of the fact that while textbooks 
change, the basic principles of a fieW do not become 
quickly outdated. What the students af^reciate is that 
the explanatk)ns are available for as many viewings as 
they wouki like, in settings nfx)st comfortable for them. 

Those of you who may not want to step in front o'i 
the camera yourself may still want to consider the small 
screen. You might suggest that your graduate stu- 
dents prepare tapes of the presentatk)n of specific 
concepts or (for those of you in the quantitative area) 
the solutkDn of speciffc problems. The tapes become 
resources for the undergraduate students and one 
mechanism to help graduate students become better 
teachers (as both you and the grad student view the 
tape and discuss his or her style of teaching.) 

Taping facilities are available on campus. Contact 
Howard Poole at 7-5780 for mote infofiTiatfon. 



EXCHANGE BOARD 



Because of the insert, you are probably aware that this is the last issue of J/X until next fall. It 
wouW be extremely useful if you wouldcompletethe questfonnaire and return li via campus mail. 
One person recently wrote regarding the Febmary issue of J/X as foltows: *'l have always been 
suspicfous of educatfonalesa, and have continued to wonder ... how increased emphasis on 
method could lead to the watering down of the educatbnal process at all levels." It is important 
to thelZX staff to get candid feedback- if we don't know how the newsletter is doing, with respect 
to meeting the needs of the audience, we cannot hope to meet those needs in the future. 

Webelieve there is a huge potential for using this type of publicatfon for exchanging information 
about teaching and learning f'ere at Western. This issueof J/X is more directly focused on this 
typeof exchange. If you have answers (forolherinstmctors* problems) orquestions (you would 
put to other instmctors) or even issues to suggest, please use the insert to communfcate these. 

Several other comments ca me in response to the Febmary issue of j/X regarding sy I labi. There 
seems to be a trend toward syllabi as "quasi-legar docun^ents that are used to set the mies and 
regulations for the class. Some instmctors may even use the syllabus as a contract, which the 
student must sign as evidence that they understand and will abide by the stated terms. Is this 
the direction that your syllabi are taking? Comments on this trend? 
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THINKING ABOUT USING PASS? 



There are a few points to consider as you contem- 
plate the use of PASS for your classes. 

PC versus VAX 

Decide whether your students should work on the 
VAX system, in a University PC lab, or both. Factors 
that enier into the decisfon include: how you want to 
respond to student queries and your ability to secure 
pemnission to use a PC lab. Also, getting the programs 
loaded onto the VAX takes a few nfK)re steps (one-line 
commands) than with the PC versions. 

The VAX system offers the convenience of answer- 
ing students' queries without having to use the same 
equipment (and software) that the students use. When 
communications take place via the VAX, students and 
instmctors can use the VAX terminals most convenient 
forthem. On the PC version of PASS, the students' 
queries would be on the PC program. To access the 
queries, the instmctor would have to access the same 
equipment that the students used to send the queries; 
to access the replies to queries, students would have 
to return to the same lab. 

If you choose the VAX option, call Elaine van Bel- 
lagham at the Academic Computer Service (7-5446) to 
get VAX accounts for your students. If you prefer the 
the PC version, k)cate a PC computer lab and get per- 
misston to use it for this purpose. Once you have per- 
mission, call John Dilworth to install the PASS program 
in the lab. 

Writing the Tutorials 

Tutorials must be typed into word processing files 
and saved as DOS text files. If your'test questions are 
already in a word processing file, it may be possible to 
edit your file to contain the PASS commands. If your 
test questions are not already in a computer text file, 
you will need to type them in. This may be time- 
consuming - particulariy if you warn to add comments 
and references that do net appear on your original 
instruments. 

Remember that you can build slowly. You may start 
with one tutorial and gradually add questions and 
comments over time. Student comments could be 
used to build and improve the tutorial. Also, you may 
be able to work jointly with other instmctors who teach 
the same class. It may make the process much more 
"feasible" to think in terms of small units of work and 
collaborative efforts. 



Getting Started 

Directions on how to access demonstrations of 
PASS are provided on page 2. However, if you want 
more conrpanionship as you workthrough the demon- 
strations or if you want to practfcebuiWing a tutorial file 
in a controlled setting, there are workshops you can 
attend. Call Instructional Development (7-6045) to 
find out when and where PASS workshops will be 
offered. Both the PC version and the VAX version of 
PASS are available for these workshops; PASS users 
are present to help you through the process. 

Complete documentation of PASS usage is also 
available from the Academic Computer Service. The 
detail that you need to actually use the system fluently 
is outlined in these documents. 



PASS Demo continued from p 2 



other commands for leaving PASS, sending com- 
ments to the instmctor, and moving around inside the 
PASS program. 

If you go all the way through the Introduction to 
PASS, you will end up again at the PASS Main Menu. 
If you want to kxDk at how PASS is used in Social Work 
(demo by John Flynn), Electrical Engineering (demo by 
Dean Johnsonand NacerHedroug), SIS (demoby Joel 
Bowman), Philosophy (demo by Art Falk), or by the 
Academic Computer Center, cursor to the appropriate 
selection and hit the return key. 

When you are done, and back at the $ prompt, you 
may sign off the computer by typing 

LOGOFF 

Now you can turn the computer off. 

To see the demonstration on the PC version of 
PASS, you must either be on a computer that already 
has the program or you may obtain a disk of the 
program to use on a PC. The PC version is installed in 
the Philosophy computer lab (Room 2470 of Dunbar) 
whichyou canusetoderDOortocopytheprogram. You 
may also want to contact John Dilworth regarding 
access of the PC version of PASS. 
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